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“Whole Earth” opens, 
features exotic foods 


Yesterday was the grand opening of the Whole Earth 
Restaurant in the Redwood building on the campus of the 
University of California, Santa Cruz. The restaurant will feature 
exotic teas and coffees, natural foods, and ethnic cuisines. 
Opening evening entertainment was provided beginning at 9:00 
PM by the Red Mountain Boys. 

The hours for the restaurant will be from 11:00 AM in the 
morning to 1:00 AM at night Monday through Saturday. For 
Sundays a speaker-brunch featuring University professors 
speaking on the subject of religious consciousness is in the 
planning stage. 

The restaurant has involved students in the planning and the 


operation of the restaurant. The formal proprietor is the Uni- 


versity Services Agency, a non-profit corporation composed of 
some faculty and staff at UCSC together with the campus min- 
isters and a number of local businessmen. 

It is hoped that this operation might provide a much needed 
meeting place for students in the evening as well as provide a 
luncheon and snack service during the day. The restaurant is 
open not only to students, UCSC staff and personnel, but the 
local community as well. 

The manager will be Jay Jones, and the cook will be Sharon 
Cadwallader, with Elizabeth Bruito and Jane Madsen serving 
as the other paid staff. Their services will be supplemented by 
volunteer student help. 

It is hoped that each week there will be one ethnic dinner 
served by different groups of students, and there also will be 
occasional entertainers. One other plan is to have one evening 
devoted to University-town dialogue with special organizations 
on campus inviting local community organizations for an eve- 
ning of sharing together. Special luncheons for community 
clubs are also encouraged. 

The officers of the University Services Agency, the non- 
profit corporation formed to promote cultural, edueational 
and social services to the staff, students, and local community 
associated with UCSC, are Paul Lee, Ed Gaines, Gerry Lasko, 
Herb Schmidt, and Robert Scott. 

It is hoped in the future that a student employment service 
can be developed by the University Services Agency as well as 
some student-community oriented services. For further infor- 
mation telephone 426-8255. 


Berkeley to host Blues festival 
featuring 15 famous artists 


An historic three days Jesse Fuller, the amazing one 


Blues Festival is set for Uni- | man band, Sonny Terry & 
versity of California campus Brownie McGhee, songster 


April 2, 3, 4. The lineup of 
fifteen artists is an index to 
the history of blues, featur- 
ing some of the most famous 
names in blues history. Ter- 
ritory covered includes urban 
and country blues, the orig- 
inal traditionalists from the 
20’sand 30’s, swing era singers 
as well as some of the early 
post-war originators of rhythm 
and blues, gospel music and 
folk blues. 

The three-day event will 
feature three evening con- 
certsin Pauley Ballroom, with 
workshops, panel discussions 
and films in the day. The Ber- 


keley Blues Festival is one of , 


the few events of its kind, not 
only bringing together the all- 
star roster of performers, but 
allowing festival goers to meet 
and talk with them. 

April 2, opening day, fea- 
tures a free noon concert with 
seven artists. That evening’s 
concert features 75-year-old 


John Jackson, the Luther Al- 
lison Blues Band from Chicago, 
and the _ trail-blazing blues 
guitarist, T-Bone Walker. 
April 3, Thursday, features 
Rev. Robert Wilkins and Furry 
Lewis, two legendary figures 
who toured with the medicine 
shows in the twenties, Bukka 
White, another popular blues- 
man from the thirties, Robert 
Pete Williams, and blues 
shouter, Big Mama Thornton. 
The final concert features 
Blind Gary Davis, Juke-Boy 
Bonner, a young poet and 
composer of contemporary 
blues, Ramblin’ Jack Elliott, 
K.C. Douglas and the Georgia 
Sea Island Singers, a gospel 
group that sings and dances in 
the style of the slave culture. 
Ticketsare $1.75 and $2.25 
for the concerts and are avail- 
able at the ASUC Box Office 
on the U.C. campus. Also 
available there are complete 
schedules of Festival activities. 
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The halo over Herb Schmidt’s head is actually the logo for 


the ‘‘Whole Earth’’ Restaurant that opened this week on 


the Santa Cruz campus. 


New program for future teachers 


Santa Cruz has become the first State 
educational institution accredited by the State 
Board of Education to offer the “Approved 
Programs” approach to the education of 
elementary and secondary teachers. An- 
nouncement of UCSC’s accreditation was 
made by Dr. Clark Robinson, Chairman of 
UCSC’s Committee on Education. 

According to Dr. Robinson, “This ap- 
proach to Teacher Education (to which all 
institutions must convert by 1974) enables 
a Teacher Education institituion to propose 
its own programs for the preparation of 
teachers. Through imaginative programs in 
our approved Program, in which the public 
schools are active participants, we bclieve 
teachers can be prepared for more effective 
teaching in today’s schools”’. 

UCSC plans to offer a five-year program 
leading to a standard teaching credential 
with a specialization in either elementary or 
secondary teaching under provisions of the 
Approved Programs approach. 

According to the proposal submitted to 
the State Board of Education, the four-year 
undergraduate program at UCSC will be 
viewed as general education, the fifth year 
as professional. There will be no “School” 
or “Department” of Education. The pro- 
grams will be administered through an Edu- 
cation Office. There will be no narrow, 
undergraduate general education course 


requirements for students planning to teach; 


instead, a regular B.A. program will be fol- 
lowed by all students. 

UCSC’sEducation Office will work closely 
with public schools in Santa Cruz County to 
design a University-school district cooperative 
enterprise. Undergraduates enrolled in UCSC 
who look forward to teaching have the op- 
portunity to participate in extensive field 
experience as student teaching assistants in 
public schools in the area. The fifth year 
professional program will be based on teach- 
ing internships in the public schools. 

“By the usual general standard of meas- 
urement, UCSC students are conceded to 
rank high among the UC campuses,” said 
Dr. Robinson. “When students planning to 


enter teaching are measured in terms more 
significant to teaching potential, UCSC candi- 
dates are outstanding. For example, 60% have 
had at the undergraduate level one or more 
five-unit Education 193 Field Experiences 
courses; 50% have proficiency in Spanish and 
65% have had foreign travel experience. This 
typifies the background of UCSC students 
at the time they will begin their fifth year or 
professional program of Teacher Education.” 

The professional internship program will 
include a summer of Pre-Internship Teach- 
ing for one academic year (September to 
June), and a second summer of Post-Intern- 
ship Experiences. 


Candidates for membershop in UCSC’s In- 
ternship Program are personally screened by 
representatives of the school districts. As the 
candidates are employed for th® coming 
school year in the school districts, they be- 
come members of the Internship Program. 
The first pre-employment meetings will be 
held next week—Wednesday, March 18, and 
Thursday, March 19—on the UCSC campus. 


During the summer-long Pre-Internship 
phase, students will teach mornings under 
the supervision of master teachers and pro- 
grams staff. The afternoons will be devoted 
to daily seminars and other instructional 
activities related to the intern’s classroom 
experience. The following fall they will un- 
dertake a regular classroom assignment un- 
der the cooperative supervision of school 
district personnel and program staff, with pay 
in accordance with the district’s salary 
schedule. They will also participate in a 
series of three-hour Saturday seminars in 
which mutual experiences and problems will 
be discussed and professional advice given 
to increase teaching competence. 


During the Post-Internship Experience, the 
intern will satisfy any academic or profession- 
alsubject matter requirements of the Teacher 
Education program not previously completed 
and be recommended for a regular teaching 
credential with specialization at the elem- 
entary or secondary level. 
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against the military 


To the Editor: 


We, the undersigned, are soldiers of the United 
States military Reserve forces. 

We wear the same uniform as the American troops 
being killed and maimed every day in Vietnam. We 
want those soldiers home . . . alive. 

We demand total withdrawal of ALL our fellow 
American solciers from Vietnam now. Not just com- 
bat troops, wot just ground forces, but ALL troops. 

We demund total withdrawal now of all the Ameri- 
can soldiers advising the armies of dictatorships 
throughout Latin America and Asia. We don't want 
Guatemala, Thailand, or Bolivia to become the Viet- 
nams of the 1970's One Vietnam is enough; too 
many people have been killed already to preserve 
America’s overseas empire. 

As men who have served in the armed forces, we 
have seen first hand the dangerously growing power 
of American militarism. As soldiers and as citizens we 
believe we have a special obligation to speak out 
against it. 


L/Cpl. Stephen Pizzo, Marine Corps Reserve 
AB Chuck Williams, Air Force Reserve 
PFC Robert Domergue, Army Reserve 

_ and over 250 other National Guardsmen and Re- 
servists from all branches of the U.S. armed forces. 
Any member of the Reserves or Guard wishing to 
add his name may write P.O. Box 4298, Berkeley, 
Calif. 94704. 


A bill barring California servicemen from serving in 
the Vietnam War was introduced in the California 
State Assembly last week. 

Assembly Bill 1460. authored by Assemblyman Bill 
Greene (D-Los Angeles County), would require the 
State attorney general to bring suit in federal court to 
Prevent state residents from serving ina war zone in 
the absence of a congressional declaration of war. 

The Bill is fashioned after a Massachusetts Measure 
which recently cleared one house of that legislature by 
a 196-89 margin. 


Req. No.6208 
An act to add Division 2.5 (commencing with Sec- 
tion 600) to the Military and Veterans Code, re- 
lating to military service: 


The people of the State of California do enact as 
follows: 

Section 1. Division 2.5 (commencing with Section 
600) is added to the Military and Veterans Code. to 
read: 

DIVISION 2.5 MILITARY SERVICE OF RESI- 

DENTS IN UNDECLARED WARS 


600. No resident of this state inducted or serving 
in the military forces of the United States shall be 
required to serve outside the territorial limits of the 
United States in the conduct of armed hostilities not 
an emergency and not otherwise authorized in the 
powers granted to the President of the United States 
designating the President as the Commander-in-Chief. 
unless such hostilities were initially authorized or sub- 
sequently ratified by a congressional declaration of 
war according to the constitutionally established pro- 
cedures in Article 1, Section 8, of the Constitution of 
the United States. 

601. An inhabitant of the state serving in the mili- 
tary forces of the United States who is ordered to an 
area, outside the territorial limits of the United States. 
and in which armed hostilities are being conducted, 
may give notice thereof to the attorney general. The 
attorney general, upon receipt of such notice, shall on 
behalf of such person, and in the name of the state 
take all steps he deems appropriate to enforce and 
defend the rights of such inhabitant under Section 
one, at law, in equity, by extraordinary remedy or by 
petition for a declaratory judgement. 


AMERICAN CIVIL LIBER- 
TIES UNION OF NO. CALIF. 
Santa Cruz County Chapter 
P.O. Box 932 

Santa Cruz 

March 5, 1970 


Recent events on the Uni- 
versity of California campus at 
Santa Cruz involving protests 
by students objecting to the 
appearance of recruiters from 
the U.S. Marine Corps give 
rise to the following statement 
by the Board of Directors of 
the Santa Cruz County Chap- 
ter of ACLU. 

We believe that free speech 
and academic freedom require 
that protests on campus, re- 
lating to recruitment specif- 
ically, by any segment of the 
academic community should 
be fully protected. This in- 
cludes all forms of legitimate 
protest suchas speeches, peace- 
ful demonstrations, picketing, 
rallies, etc. However, dem- 
onstrators who are moved by 
conscience or the intensity of 
their convictions to use means 
of protest which result in de- 
priving others of the oppor- 
tunity to speak or be heard, 
physically obstruct movement 
or disrupt the educational or 
institutional process cannot ex- 
Pect support on civil liberties 
grounds and must be pre- 
pared to accept. the conse- 
quences of their action. We 
assume that regardless of the 
manner in which protest is 
expressed, procedures of due 
Process will be strictly ob- 
served. 

The disruption caused by 
demonstrations against the 
presence of particular recruit- 
ers on college grounds has 
led institutions torecind temp- 
orarily their invitations to 
controversial recruiters and to 
re-examine their traditional 
Policyofextending invitations 
to accredited agencies on a 
non-discriminatory. basis. The 
complexity of the problem is 
reflected in the differences of 
opinion within the academic 
community concerning the 
university's role with relation 
fo recruitment. The Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union has 
given careful attention to the 
many aspects of this contro- 
versv ino an effort: to under- 
stand and determine where 
the civil liberties and academic 


freedom issues lie. We offer 


the following conclusions. 

On-campus career recruit- 
INCH IS essentially a service to 
students and not central to 
the educational purposes of 
the unwersity. Therefore, col: 
lege and university Officials 
mav decide, as a matter of 
institutional policy, to refuse 
the use of their facilities to 
all recniiting agents of any 
category. without infringing 
ON the basic precepts of aca- 
demic freedom or civil lib- 
Cries. 

On the other hand, if the 
established policy of the insti- 
tution permits outside recruit- 
ment, it ts incumbent on the 
administration, in the inter- 
ests of academic freedom, to 
assure that facilities are made 
available, without discrimina- 


tion, to the representatives of 
any commercial firm or gov- 
ernment agency, including the 
military. The same rules and 
regulations that normally gov- 
ern the appearance of outside 
persons on campus should pre- 
vail. 


ACLU believes that any de- 
cision to exclude some re- 
cruiters, arising primarily from 
a political controversy, poses 
questions of civil liberties in- 
terest. Whether based on the 
imposition of an ideological 
test, concern for the physical 
safety of its students, disrup- 
tion of the orderly processes 
of the institution, or pro- 
tection of students from the 
threat of reprisal of draft re- 
classification, the barring of 
accredited outside agencies 


‘Soldiers speok out| ACLU statement on protest 


strike against the concept of 
the open university and the 
right of students to hear all 
points of view. Moreover, se- 
lective exclusions that deny 
students access to particular 
recruiters are discriminatory 
in their application and Sug: 
gest a possible infringement 
of the spirit of the equal pro- 
tection clause of the Consti- 
tution. 

For these reasons, it is our 
judgment that no_ issues of 
civil liberties are raised if an 
educational institutiondecides 
as a matter of policy to admit 
ALL accredited agents to the 
campus or to admit NONI:. A 
decision to admit some and 
exclude others would be dis- 
criminatory and a violation of 
the basic principles of aca- 
demic freedom. 


AFT Resolution: 
new rules unfair 


The College and University 
Council of the American Fed- 
cration of Teachers, at its 
March 2]st' meeting in San 
Francisco, condemned Gov- 
ernor Reagan and the Reg- 
ents of the University of Cal- 
ifornia for their adoption of 
new disciplinary regulations 
that will force the immediate 
suspension of any student, 
teacher or employee who vio- 
lates laws or campus rules 
during self-proclaimed emer- 
gencies. 

The resolution, passed 
unanimously by the Council, 
reads as follows: 

WHEREAS, the University 
of California Board of Regents, 
on March 20, adopted new 
rules which require that a 
campus chancellorimpose em- 
ergency regulations during 
times of campus distrubances, 
and further require that when 
such a state of emergency is 


proclaimed, interim suspen- 
sions must be imposed im- 
mediately on any student, fac- 
ulty member or employee 
reasonably believed to be vio- 
lating. campus regulations or 
laws, or who is arrested for 
violation of law within one 
mile of university facilities, 
and 

WHEREAS, these new rules 
were adopted despite testi- 
mony by UC chancellors that 
they would take away their 
discretion and might increase, 
rather than decrease, campus 
violence, and 

WHEREAS, the new rules 
are politically motivated, having 
been proposed by Governor 
Ronald Reagan because of the 
hostile receptions he had re- 
ceived on college and university 
campuses throughout the State 
during his first week of cam- 
paigning for re-election, and 
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BRILLIANT MORNING COMET~-Comet Bennett (19691) dis- 
covered December 28 by J.C. Bennett in South Africa, is now 
a spectacular celestial display visible during the next few days 
from He AM until dawn about 5:30 AM. Stifle vour groans: it’s 
definitely worth climbing out of bed and looking east to see 
the white comet nucleus brighter than Mars sporting a milky 
tail four to six times the diameter of the moon. Photo isa 10- 
second exposure with a Practika SLR through a 3-inche refrac- 
ting telescope on Kodak 24735 film (ASA 1000). 
Trudy kf. Bell 
X4161 
Galen 118, Crown 


LETTER 
Porcus Mundi ‘‘vulgar;”’ 


a castrating non-event 


Michel L. Landa 
College Five 
A-115 


To the Editor of THE CITY ON THE HILL 


I would like to share my reaction to the Exorcism of the 
World Pig that took place on March 3rd., for it provides a 
simple illustration of the way our culture turns authentic 
preoccupations into castrating non-events. Even the karth 
Show at Cowell some time ago was not as pretentiously 
vulgar as Porcus “Mundi. True, the arth Show gave its 
audience a good conscience at a clearance-sale discount, but 
it did not intend to be much more than entertainment. 

What? Wasn't Porcus Mundi nice, with  children-criss- 
crossing the “gnostic drama” and the fragrance of pot here 
and there in the balmy sun? Nice, yes: up-to-date one- 
dimensional entertainment at its infantile best. What about 


all these “charged-up” words: pig, occult, gnostic dramas, 


sacred meal, exorcism, orgy . . .? Don’t you worry, gov’nor, 
this was mere advertising, just a gimmick, to “sell” the event. 
The whole deal came out as bland a porridge as the T.V. 
stations feed their audience on Sundays. 

My friends, you are being taken for a ride to Disneyland. 
Your genuine if vague quest for some sort of religious vision of 
life, for some sort of authentic answer to your sterilized world, 
are being wrenched from you and tranquillized into gentle 
entertainment. Spirituality is back among us, good people, and 
it is less boring than a Sunday sermon. Pre-digested by our 
omnivorous culture, it is presented in an attractive packaging: 
an innocent, if feeble, make-believe ceremony. 

Maybe Porcus Mundi was a joke, a satire on superstititous 
and credulous young people turning to alchemy and astrology 
to solve twentieth century problems? Nobody believed an 
“orgy in the sacred grove” would actually take place. The 
“occult carnival”, the “sacred meal”, the “gnostic drama: life 
in the cosmos” these were just words used for fun: they were 
not supposed to mean anything. Well, | wish I could believe 
this. Lacking in imagination, power, beauty and emotion as it 
turned out, Porcus Mundi would have merely been a mediocre 
entertainment not worth commenting on. 

In fact, Porcus Mundt was dishonest, vicously ambiguous 
and shamelessly manipulative. Some, many students (and 
faculty!) took it seriously. While much was infantile make- 
believe. the timid aping of a religious ceremony did take place. 
There were placards advertising Kant, Jehovah, Nostradamus, 
SaintJohn of the Cross, cabala. There was a papier mache 
pig to symbolize oppression, beatings, tortures, napalm, 
lynching, concentration camps, etc. The pig was cut up and 
burned. What in the world were the organizers trying to do? 
Entertain? What vulgarity then! Exorcise and transmute evil? 
How infantile! Give themselves and the audience a good con- 
science? What complacency! 

| object to the shameless exploitation of the students’ relig- 
ious quest and to the lamentable utilization of the worst and 
the best in man as entertainment props for a phoney event, 
barren of any genuine feeling, meaning, sense of mystery and 
awe. | would hope you would too. 


ANNALS OF SCIENCE 
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The Lunar Laser Reflector 


“Gentlemen, somewhere on that hunk of rock 


is a retro-reflector package. 


Your mission is to find it” 


or 


pardon me, but my Andromeda is strained 


The years of preparation, pains- 
taking detail, disillusioning failures 
and final success of a scientific experi- 
ment are dealt with in detail in the 
article, ‘““The Lunar Laser Reflector,” 
which appeared in the March issue of 
Scientific American. 

The work of Dr. E. Joseph Wampler 
of the Lick Observatory at Santa Cruz, 
and Dr. James E. Faller of Wesleyan 
University (Middletown, Connecticut), 
the paper gives an historical account of 
an experiment which culminated in 
locating a reflector device, placed on 
the moon by Apollo 11 astronauts. 
with an earth-bound Iser beam. 

Using the 120° telescope at UC’s Lick 
Observatory (Mt. Hamilton/San Jose, Calit- 
ornia), physicist Faller and astronomer Wam- 
pler both young scientists in their thirties 
combined the scientific genius of their re- 
spective fields to bring the final phase of the 
experiment to its conclusion and open up 
new vistas of scientific knowledge to the 
future. 


The first known attempts to measure the 
distance between the earth and the moon 
were recorded more than 2,000 years ago. 
The scientific feat, which will provide valuable 
information concerning the motion of the 
moon in its orbit, distribution of mass tn- 
side the moon, the rate at which continents 
on the earth drift toward ene another, and 
the changes in the location of the carth’s 
North Pole was finally accomplished last 
August. 

The method used was to send an intense 
pulse of daser light) through Lick’s 1207 
telescope, pinpoint the 18x18" retro-reflee- 
tor package of 100 precision-engincered, light- 
reflecting “corner cubes” on the moon, in- 
tercept. the weak return light) signal, and 
measure the time required for the brict 
pulse of light to travel to the moon and 
back. 

Behind the laser experiment lics more 
than 10 years of preparation, which began 
in 1959 when a gravitational research group, 
headed by physicist R-H. Dicke, of Princeton 
University, wrote a paper reviewing the 
problem of making precise optical position 
measurements of artificial satellites. The 
paper, entitled “Optical Radar Using a 
Corner Reflector on the Moon,” brought 
about the formation of the LURE (Lunar 
Ranging Experiment) group, an association 
of scientists from diverse fields, coordinated 
by Dr. Carroll O. Alley, Jr., of the University 
of Maryland. 


Dr. Faller, a member of Dr. Dicke’s original 
research group, suggested the preliminary 
design for the reflector package, an 18x18” 
shallow box-like structure, containing 100 
light-reflecting ‘‘corner cubes,” each 14" 
in diameter, placed in rows of 10 across and 
10 down. 


The LURE team then went to work to 
produce the package with members of the 
University of Maryland, the Goddard Space 
Flight Center, Arthur D. Little, Inc., the 
Perkin-Elmer Corporation, Boxton Beel, Inc., 
and the Aerospace Systems Division of the 
Bendix Corporation. 

Several months before man’s first moon 
walk, the LURE group was informed by 
NASA that the Apollo 11 flight would in- 
clude the retro-reflector device. 

Once on the moon, the package became 
the object of a disillusioning hunt by teams 
of scientists at several U.S. observatories. 
including McDonald Observatory at Fort 
Davis, Texas, an observatory near Tucson, 
Arizona run by the Air Force Cambridge Re- 
search Laboratories, and the University of 
California’s Lick Observatory. 

Pr. Faller and Dr. Wampler were co- 
directors of the “Apollo Laser Ranging 
Retro-Reflector Experiment” project at the 
Lick Observatory. Two separate ranging 
systems, each with its own high power laser 
and detection electronics, were used. 

Faced with imprecise ranges and position 
data, the southward drift) of the moon 
which caused it to appear lower in the sky 
each night, equipment worked to the break- 
ing pomt, and safety regulations set down 
by the Federal Aviation Administration which 
restricted firing time, the initial attempts to 
locate the E8Sx 18° package proved unsuccess- 
ful. 

Alter four days ol firings, frustration and 
failtie, Drs. Faller and Wampler decided to 
pul the project into hiatus for five days until 
the moon again regained optimum position. 
In the interim cach and every detail of the 
project and every nut, bolt and screw of the 
equipment were minutely examined and re- 
checked for performance and aecuraey 

On August 1, 1969, Lick resumed ranging 
with anew setot coordinates from the NASA 
Space Flight Center ii Houston and improved 
range predictions by Dr. J.D. Mulholland of 
the Jet Propulsion Laboratory , Pasadena. The 
historic first returns from the retro-reflector 
array were recorded by Drs. Wamplerand 
Faller at the Lick Observatory at approxi- 
mately 2:00 A.M. Friday, August 1. With a 
return of 24% seconds, it was computed that 
at that hour and day, the moon was within 
some 150° of the predicted location. Re- 
peated pulses fired throughout the night 
verified the returns as those coming trom the 
reflector device sitting on the Sea oi Tran- 
quillity. 

Incommentingon the historic achievement 
inwhich they took part, the author-scientists 
note in their article, “The placing ot the 
retro-reflector array on the moon last July 


by the Apollo I] astronauts has resulted in a 
dramatic change in man’s ability to measure 
the earth-moon distance. Since the array has 
now survived several lunar nights and days 
without apparent harm, we have reason to 
hope that it will continue to function as in- 
tended, providing a primary bench mark in 
space for many years to come.” 
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Oats, Peas, Beans, Barley 


Dr. Kenneth V. Thi- 
mann, Professor of Biol- 
ogy and Provost of Crown 
College, has been chosen 
the Faculty Research Lec- 
turer for 1969-70 at UCSC. 

In commenting on their 
selection, the UCSC Fac- 
ulty Research Lecture 
Committee observed, “Mr. 
Thimann’s colleagues at 
Santa Cruz have chosen 
to honor him not only for 
his continuing contribu- 
tions to scientific knowl- 
edge. but also for the role 
he has taken in establish- 
ing a research program in 
the life sciences on this 
campus. Whether he is 
introducing students in 
Crown College to the ex- 
citement of the scientific 
enterprise, or is guiding 
graduate students in their 
thesis projects, or com- 
municating with a circle 
of post-doctoral fellows 
attracted from around the 
‘world, he has an extra- 
ordinary influence as a 
scholar and a_ teacher.” 

Members of the Com- 
mittee are Dr. Albert E. 
Whitford. chairman, Prof- 
essor of Astronomy, Lick 
Observatory; Dr. Page 
Smith, Provost of Cowell 
College and Professor of 
Historical Studies, and Dr. 
Maurice Natanson, Prof- 
essor of Philosophy, Cow- 
ell College. 


Poet Fraser 
fo read work 


Poet Kathleen Fraser will 
read from her work on the 
UCSC campus Monday, April 
6, at 8 PM in the College 
Five fireside lounge. Admis- 
sion is 50¢ and the public is 
invited. 

Miss Fraser is the author of 
two books of poetry, Change 
of Address and In Defiance 
of the Rains. Her work should 
be of particular interest to 
those familiar with George 
Hitchcock's Kayak Press, pub- 
lisher of Miss Fraser’s books. 
In addition to her books, her 
poems appear in The New 
Yorker magazine and the Paul 
Carroll anthology, The Young 
American Poets. She has also 
written a book of children’s 
poems and chants, Stilts, Som- 
ersaults and Headstands, pub- 
lished by Atheneum. 

Miss Fraser was born in 
1937 and educated at Occi- 
dental College. She has taught 
poetry workshops at the San 
Francisco State College Poetry 
Center, and in the University 
of Iowas’ Writers’ Workshop, 
and presently lives in lowa 
City, with her husband, poet 
Jack Marshall. She is visiting 
California in connection with 
a high school poetry project 
in Los Angeles. 

The reading is being pre- 
sented as a part of the Col- 
lege Five poetry series. 


Appointment of a Fac- 
ulty Research Lecturer is 
made each year on each of 
the nine campuses of the 
University of California 
by acommittee of faculty 
members under the aus- 
pices of the campus Divis- 
ion of the Academic Sen- 
ate. Traditionaly the Lec- 
turer recommended de- 
livers a public address 


drawing onrecent research. 


Dr. Thimann will de- 


liver this year’s UCSC 
Lecture on Wednesday 
evening, April 22, at 8 
o’clock in Science Lecture 
Hall 3 on the UCSC camp- 
us. The title of his Lec- 
ture, taken from an old 
English nursery rhyme, is 
“Oats, peas, beans and 
barley grow/Oats, peas 
beans and barley grow/ 
Can you or I or anyone 
know/How _ oats, peas, 
beans and barley grow?” 


Film lecturer Reveaux 
expanding possibilities 


by Mike Wallace 


“Ot all the arts film is the 
most reflective of the nature of 
American culture because it) is 


such a dynamic fuston of art and 
technology. It’s hard to icll where 
one begins and the other leaves 
off. Study of tilm yields surprising 
depths and perceptions in’ the 
creative working with material in 
which time, space, and reality are 
the new clements of expression. 
Prom a broad view film is a mirror 
ofour civilization a great cultural 
fypaper of form and thought.” 

Anthony Reveauy, Lecturer in 
Vilm at College Five was sitting 
behind the desk in his office, dis- 
cussing his field of study and its 
future at UCSC. 

“There has been an_ over: 
whelming and fantastic interest in 
film study here. A lot of people 
have come in and asked me about 
a film major. Right now Pm com- 
mitted to expanding the possibili- 
tics? 


By way of expanding possi- 
bilities, Reveaus has assumed spon- 
sorship of the College Vive Film 
Media Guild, a group that “started 
out with a recognition of links be- 
tween film and other media the 
broad areca of media for creative 
expression.””. The Guild will at- 
tempt to raise funds to purchase 
equipment tor student filmmakers. 

He is also attempting to im- 
prove facilities for film sereen- 
ings on campus. He points out 
that there are no really good facili- 
tics at present, but adds that he 
has been consulting with the 
architect of a proposed 450-scat 
lecture hall in order to insure that 
it will be adequate for projection. 

A number of campuses have 
hesitated to initiate a cinema 
program, he says, because of the 
expense. He points out, however, 
that the cost of an adequate 
Board of Studies would be no 
more than a fraction of what is 
spent on many of the sciences. 


“The attitude of much of our 
society is that art should be cheap 
if not free. Yet almost every body 
concedes that movies are the most 
public and all-embracing of the 
arts in America; even in the Uni- 
versity community many people 
have been most exposed to and 
influenced by film and TV since 
their preliterate childhood. The 
film art has been the most clois- 
tered and beyond the reach of the 
intellectual and artistic explor- 
ation of the undergraduate who 
is attempting to become a whole 
man in the 20th century. 

“There is a greater possibility 
for cinema study to reach its 
fullest human potential on a 
unique campus such as this one 
because film is capable of infin- 
ite applications of thought and 


Only where there is such a 
interdisciplinary flow as 
cXists here, can it have that much 
more effect.” 

Reveaur feels that the bilm 
Department at UCSC must go 
farther than) satisfying a— small 
necd. At the same time. he feels 
that UCSC should NOT become 
another UCLA another protes- 
sional production school ata large 
scale. 

“What the country needs is for 
film and cinema to be released 
from the dedicated isolation of the 
professional career school and take 
its rightful place with the other 
arts and sciences within the frame- 
work of a liberal arts institution.” 


deed 
SeTIOUS 


SANTA CRUZ—The majority 
of incoming freshmen at the Uni- 
versity of California, Santa Cruz 
received an “A” average in high 
school, plan graduate work and 
describe themselves as “liberal,” 
according to a class profile com- 
piled by the American Council 
on Education. 

The survey was taken the sum- 
mer before the incoming fresh- 
men arrived on the UCSC cam- 
pus. 

Approximately 54 percent of 
UCSC’s 1969 freshmen eamed 
A-— or above averages in high 
school. 

Coming predominately — from 
California public schools, the 
UCSC freshman class in its re- 
sponses compares favorably to 
the national norm. The data was 
compiled by the ACE from ques- 
tionnaires sent last September to 
prospective freshmen intending to 
enter 270 U. S. colleges and uni- 
versities, Nationally, for example, 
only 20 percent of the freshman 
class earned A averages in high 
school. 

While 84 percent of the UCSC 
freshmen plan to eam graduate 
degrees, only 60 percent nation- 
ally plan to do so. A majority of 
the UCSC freshmen (51 percent) 
are the sons and daughters of 
businessmen, engineers and doc- 
tors, but less than 5 percent plan 
careers in one of these three 
fields. Nationally, about 26 per- 
cent plan careers in these fields. 

UCSC freshmen whose mothers 
hold college or postgraduate de- 
grees number 46 percent, over 


PUTNEY SWOPE, the outrageous, hilarious story 
of a black militant who turns the advertising industry 
upside down when he takes over a large Madison Ave. 
ad-agency opens this Weds., Apr. 1 at the Nickelodeon. 
Completing the double bill will be KING OF HEARTS, 
starring Alan Bates and this year’s Best Actress Aca- 
demy Award Nominee, Genevieve Bujold. KING OF 
HEARTS takes a comic look at what happens when 
the lunatics take over the asylum. 


UCSC freshmen more idealistic 


twice the national norm. Some 
64 percent of the fathers of UCSC 
freshmen hold college or post- 
graduate degrees, which com- 
pares to 35 percent nationally. 

Over 42 percent of the UCSC 
freshmen say that their major 
source of financial support this 
year will be from scholarship, em- 
ployment, loan or personal sav- 
ings. 

While 84 percent of the UCSC 
freshmen say they have religious 


backgrounds, 47 percent say they 
have now have no present re- 
ligious preference. The largest 
single group expressing a prefer- 
ence now is Roman Catholic (11 
percent). 

Ranking their objectives in life, 
UCSC freshmen want to develop 
a philosophy of life (90 percent), 
to help others in difficulty (74 
percent), to have friends different 
from themselves (70 percent) and 
to keep up with poltical affairs 
(61 percent). Ranked relatively 
low are to be very well-off finan- 
cially (14 percent), become a 
community leader (11 percent), 
and to be administratively respon- 
sible (7 percent). j 

About 56 percent of the UCSC 
freshmen describe themselves as 
“liberal,” compared to 32 percent 
nationally. Less than 6 percent 
describe themselves as moder- 
ately or strongly conservative, 
while 20 percent say “middle of 
the road.” Nationally, 23 percent 
say conservative and 41 percent 
say “middle of the road.” 

Asked to rank major areas in 
which the Federal Government 


should be more involved, 99 per- 
cent of the UCSC freshmen said 
the “control of pollution,” 93 per- 
cent included the “elimination of 
poverty,” 84 percent said “com- 
pensatory education for the dis- 
advantaged” and 81 percent 
name school desegregation, Al- 
most three quarters also included 
“consumer protection” and “crime 
prevention.” 

About 14 percent of the UCSC 
freshmen agreed that “the benefit 
of college is monetary,” compared 
to 47 percent nationally. 


Champion 


UCSC }- fencing instructor 
Charles A. Selberg has been 
invitee to participate in the 
London World Championships 
in August. The invitation fol- 
lowed his place finish (foil 
division) in the San Francisco 
Winter Opens where he topped 
a field of 63. 

In fencing circles, Selberg 
is a national figure. He came 
to UCSC after tiring of ‘‘the 
professional rat race.’’ He 
teaches boxing and scuba div- 
ing also practicing for the 
August competition against 
former US champion Mike 
Desarro. 


A man always remembers 
his first love with special 
tenderness. But after that, he 
begins to bunch them. 

—H.L. Mencken 


& 


Cellist to play at Philharmonic 


Cellist William Van Den 
Burg, a former pupil of Pablo 
Casals and currently a Lec- 
turer in Music at Crown Col- 
lege, has been invited to join 
99 of his colleagues in an 
international ‘‘Salud Casals” 
concert to be given April 15 
at Philharmonic Hall in New 
York’s Lincoln Center. 

The unprecedented event, 
to be presented “in recog- 
nition of the artistry and 
humanisim of Pablo Casals,” 
will honor the legendary dean 
of cellists on his 90th  birth- 
day. The concert by the 
American Symphony Orches- 
tra under the direction of 
Leopold Stokowski will also 
mark the — publication of 
Casals’s first book, Jovs and 
Sorrows. 

Casals himself will conduct 
100 eminent cellists from all 
over the world in a compo- 
sition of his own. 

Mr. Van Den Burg) was 
personally invited to partici- 
pate in the event by Leopold 
Stokowski, under whom he 
had served for ten years as 
solo cellist and assistant con- 
ductor of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. “It is a great privi- 
lege for me to honor my 
friend and fellow artist, Pablo 
Casals,” said Mr. Stokowski. 
“I would be deeply pleased if 
you would join me in this 
tribute and contribute your 
artistry and time to the per- 
formance ...” 


Invasion 


UCSC is being invaded by 
the men in white! Beware of 
people carrying barbecue skew- 
ers and hatpins. To be brief: 
The All-Cal Fencing Tourna- 
ment will be held at UCSC 
this weekend. : 

Seven campuses will be 
contributing three-man teams 
in each of three weapons: 
foil, saber, and epee. The 
swashbuckling action will take 
place in the UCSC Field house. 

Representing Santa Cruz 
will be Tom Allen, Paul Rab- 
win, and Guy Beckwith in 
sabre; Starr Kilian, David Shedd, 
and Beckwith in foil; Paul 
Dart, Shedd, and Kilian in 


epee. 


The men at the Soledad 
prison complex need tu- 
torial help in skills of 
learning and _ self-expres- 
sion—composition, verbal 
skills, etc. Santa Cruz stu- 
dents who are interested 
in working as tutors to 
Soledad inmates can re- 
ceive regular academic 
credit for a field study 
program under John Wil- 
kes, a UCSC graduate stu- 
dent. Wilkes is recruiting 
up to 25 male students 
who will meet regularly 
with men at Soledad. In- 
terested students should 
meet on Friday. morn- 
ing, April 3, at 9:00 AM 
in the Stevenson Jolly 
Room. 


Sponsors of the interna- 
tional affair include U Thant, 


W.H. Auden, Leonard Bern- 


stein, Ansel Adams, Mare 


Chagall, Margot Fonteyn, Lil- 
lian Hellman, Mrs. Martin Lu- 
ther King, Jean Renior and 
Dmitri Shostakovich. 

“Salud Casals” is to be a 
benefit for the United Na- 


tional International School 
and a fund for free concerts 
for children given frequently 
by the American Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Cellist Van den Burg holds 
a B.A. degree from the Ecole 
Normale, Paris, and is a grad- 
uate of the Royal Conserva- 
tory of Music, the Hague, and 


of the Curtis Institute. He has 
been a member of the faculties 
of Mills College and the Curtis 
Institute and served as Assist- 

ant Conductor of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, the San 
Francisco Symphony Orches- 
tra and the Los Angeles Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and as Con- 
ductor of the San Francisco 
Opera Company. He is an Of- 
ficier de fF Academie Francaise. 


Student film festival 
Sponsored by Schlitz 


The National Student Association has released the 
rules and regulations of the Sth National Student Film 
Festival—this year awarding $82,500 in prizes and 
grants. The Festival is being sponsored this year by 
the Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co. of Milwaukee, in co- 
operation with the American Film Institute and N.S.A. 

This year’s Festival, which is expected to attract 
more than 300 student films, will award $22,500 in 
prize money and $60,000 in fellowships, and will per- 
mit winning filmmakers to negotiate their own distri- 
bution arrangements. 

The Festival judges—five professionals selected from 
outstanding directors, editors, actors, producers, edu- 
cators, technicians, and critics-will each name their 
own $2500 winners at fall premieres in New York and 
Los Angeles. The judges will also grant 20 other films 
$500 each by a weighted ballot system. 

All filmmakers who enter the Festival will be 
eligible for two American Film Institute Fellow- 
ships worth $30,000 each. The Fellows will study for 
two years at AFI’s Center for Advanced Film Studies 
in Beverly Hills. AFI will award the fellowships 
based on the filmmakers’ comprehensive background 
qualifications. 

Films qualified for entry are those made on a non- 
commercial basis by American college students or by 
any student enrolled in a U.S. college, university, art 
institute, or professional film school. Films submitted 
to a previous National Student Film Festival spon- 
sored by NSA, or films already in commercial distri- 
bution prior to the end of the judging period, are not 
eligible. 

The Festival is administered by National Academic 
Services, Inc. 


rope $2 


ROUND TRIP 


ONE WAY FROM $135 
Jet Charter Flights Summer & Fall=1970 


Phone (415) 392-8513 Many Flights to 


=For Schedules call or write choose from 
= These flights are open to students, Faculty, Staff Employees 
and their immediate family. 


. (Mail today for free flight information) 
Charter Flights 


iThaces 


Il 995 Market St., San Francisco, Ca. 94103 
‘ Please mail me information on flights 


Name: : hn et -  PhoneiNorse= 
Address: _ eee a Apt..:No sie Se 
City, State & Zip Code: = ST = mes 
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ENROLL 


HERE 
THIS 
MMER.,. | 


Summer sessions at the University of Califor- 
nia’s 8 campuses start you thinking. There are 2 
six-week sessions at Berkelev, UCLA and Davis 
and sessions of various lengths on the other cam- 
puses. Sessions begin in late June. Fees for each 
session range from $125 to $160. You have a 
choice of courses for credit and professional and 
educational advancement that’s as wide as most 
colleges offer during regular semesters. 

For further information on any of the ses- 
sions, stop in at the summer sessions office on 
this campus. 
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EUROPE 
$230 - 295 r. t. from West Coas 
Available flights from N.Y. 

Flights, within Europe, 
Israel & the Orient 
For information 
Contact: 475-1902 
E.S.E.P. - UCSC members 


The cinema is like a battle- 
ground-love, hate, violence, 
death ...in a word, emotion. 
SAMUEL FULLER 


I’m afraid that if you look ata 
thing long enough, it loses all 
of its meaning. 

ANDY WARHOL 

Keep up your hands, honey. 
Give me a full shot of your 
equipment. 

RUSS MEYER 

What they call dirty in our 
films, they call Justy in 
foreign films. 

BILLY WILDFR 

The cinem: is an invention 
without a -uture. 

LOUIS LU: AIERE 

Give us a place to stand and 
we will film the universe. 
MOTTO OF THE AMERICAN SO- 
CIETY OF CINEMATOGRAPHERS 


Sometimes you wonder what 
it’s all about. ON FILM 


APPEARING SOON 


66 
ALAN 
BATES. OF 


“PUTNEY SWOPE” 


The Truth and Sou! Movie 


De Broca’s Crowning Touch! 


When the lunatics take over the 
asylum, where do you stand? 


Resolution 


Continued from page 2. 


WHEREAS, the new regu- 
lations reveal contempt for 
long-established procedures of 
faculty and student govern- 
ment which provide for the 
orderly investigation of alleged 
violationsof campus rules, and 

WHEREAS, the new regu- 
lations violate a.key element 
in Our system of justice which 
requires that a person be pre- 
sumed to be innocent until 
proven guilty, and 

WHEREAS, the require- 
ment that suspension takes 
place whena person is arrested, 
not when he is convicted, 


places in the hands of indi- 


vidual policemen the power to 
deprive a person of his em- 
ployment of right to an edu- 
cation, and 

WHEREAS, the new regu- 
lations demand that a person 
be punished twice, once by 
the courts and a second time 
by loss of job or education, 
for violation of law, and 

WHEREAS, the Governor 
and Board of Regents have 
consistently refused to deal 
with the underlying grievances 
of faculty and students, in- 
cluding the systematicattempt 
by Governor Reagan to des- 
troy public higher education 
in California, 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT 
RESOLVED that the College 
and University Council of the 
American — Federation — oof 
Teachers condemns Governor 
Reagan and the UC Board of 
Regents, and 


BE IT). FURTHER RE- 


SOLVED that those regents, 
chancellors, faculty members, 
students and citizens who find 
the Regents” order of March 
20 obnoxious publicly express 
their views in the strongest of 
terms possible. 


Weekdays & Sun. “‘SWOPE”’ 7:15 &10:30, ““KING”’ 8:45 
Fri, & Sat. “*KING’’ 6 & 9:15, ‘“‘SWOPE”’ 7:45 & 11 


~NICRELODEON 


ACTIVITIES SPONSORED BY 
THE OFFICE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION & RECREATION 
Spring Quarter 1970 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION COURSES-— Register for one this term! 


ARCHERY —Markham : T & Th 11-12 Noon 
BADMINTON, BEGINNING— Yukic ore M & W 10-11 a.m. 
BADMINTON, INTERMEDIATE—Warner . M & W 2-3 p.m. 
BOWLING—Markham _. Tuesdays 3-5 p.m. 
MODERN DANCE, BEG. /INT. —Short. T & Th 9-10 a.m. 

Ai de hy.2-3~ oan. 
MODERN DANCE, ADVANCED- Short M & W 12-1 p.m. 
MODERN DANCE WORKSHOP-Short . : Fridays 9-11 a.m. 
MODERN DANCE, ADV. REPERTORY-~—Short . T & Th 9-11 a.m. 
DANCE PRODUCTION- Short M & W 1-2 p.m. 


FOLK DANCE, BEGINNING—Vinokur ._. 
FOLK DANCE, ADVANCED-Vinokur . 
FENCING, FOIL, BEGINNING Selberg.. 


; Fridays 8-10 p.m. 
Fridays 10-12 Midnight 
T & Th 11-12 Noon 


T & Th 7:30-8:30 p.m. 


FENCING, INTERMEDIATE- Selberg M & W3-4 p.m. 


FENCING, ADVANCED- Selberg T & Th 3-4 pm 
ae Th 8:30-9:30 p.m. 
FENCING, COMPETITIVE— at: eke ae ese sane sats meee aly aa ane 2 Fridays 1-3 
GOLF-Yukic . . eon Be a (ra chat Malate ay iiss M & W 2-3 
T & Th 2-3 


HORSEMANSHIP, BEGINNING —Staff (Offered 1 day per week . Mondays 3-5 
Tuesdays 3-5 


Thursdays 3-5 p.m. 


p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 

p.m. 
p.m. 


HORSEMANSHIP, INTERMEDIATE -Staff 
HORSEMANSHIP, VAULTING - Staff 
JOGGING— Brumbach aes 
JUDO, BEGINNING - Nakahara 


JUDO. ADY ANCED--Nakahata se ec dooce GS ds, wd S M & W 8-9:30 p.m. 
LIFESAVING--Warner . . tg Mae ae wee ee M & W 7-10 p.m. 
POSTURE & FIGURE CONTROL-Markham 5... Shas M & W 11-12 Noon 

T & Th 1-2 p.m. 


SAILING, BEGINNING--Staff (Offered | day per week) 


See M thru F 3-5 p.m. 
SAILING, INTERMEDIATE~ Staff (Offered.1 day per.week) . 


Wednesday 3-5 p.m. 
Thursday 3-5 p.m. 
T & Th 10-11 a.m. 
Fridays 8-10 a.m. 
M & W 11-12 Noon 

M & W 1-2 p.m. 

T & Th 11-12 Noon 

T & Th 1-2 p.m. 
M& W 7-10 p.m. 


SPORTS CLUBS — Register! 


SOFTBALL, WOMEN- Staff 
SURFING -Selberg . . . 
TENNIS, BEGINNING —Yukic 


TENNIS, INTERMEDIATE- Yukic ate 
WATER SAFETY INSTURCTION —Warner 


INTRAMURAL ACTIVITIES — Sign up! 


MEN Badminton dbls. May 9 BASKETBALL MEN 
Fencing TBA BASKETBALL WOMEN 
Golf May 20 FENCING COED 
Judo TBA GOLF COED 
Soccer Apr. 26 JUDO COED 
Softball Apr. 6 KARATE COED 
Tennis dbls. TBA RUGBY MEN 
Volleyball Apr. 13 SAILING COED 

SOCCER MEN 

WOMEN _ Badminton sing. May 2 SURFING COED 
Fencing TBA TENNIS MEN 
Softball Apr. 13 TENNIS WOMEN 
Tennis sing. May 2 VOLLEYBALL MEN 
Tennis dbls. May 3 VOLLEYBALL WOMEN 

COED Badminton dbls. TBA 
Bike Race TBA 
Softball TBA 


PHYSICAL RECREATION — JUST COME! 
USE THE EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES WHEN THEY ARE FREE. 
SPECIAL TRAMPOLINE AND GYMNASTICS SESSIONS WITH 
ANDY PAITTOS FRINAYS 1-4PM 


ATE ST DENTS SEE PS 
1G 


A * 08) 
WART > DRAPWS - <msemapuy® 


10% Discouer— N&W TEXT 


diecounts effective teday +o 
\| Apal (i.e. 2 weeks) 


textbooks may be returned for 
Saat oe & they [8 Apel 
NO CASH REFUNDS 


our barbs dept. hes been 
moved i: 


the pnt we paren) 
A) 
tne pial oat | 


hours - 
\ April -7 April: Bam te 10m 
8 April ~ 16 April: Am to 5 om 


sb - 


pe 
(y 


. Wednesdays 3-5 p.m. 
Fridays 2:30-4:30 p.m. 
M,W,F 4-4:30 p.m. 
M & W 4-5:30 p.m. 


aaa cnn mee 


All men 18 or older in- 
terested in improving their 
public speaking ability and 
gaining more composure 
before an audience are 
cordially invited to attend 
the weekly meeting of 
the Downtown Toast- 


Improve your speech 


masters, Club 1803. We 
meeteach Thursday morn- 
ing at 7:00 a.m. in the 
main dining roomof the 
Dream Inn. 

For further informa- 
tion call: Joel Summerhill 
(429)-2148 or John Bur- 
nett (429)-2258. 
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Friends of the Library book sale 


The fourth annual 
Friends of the Santa Cruz 
Library book sale will be 
held Saturday, June 6, 
Mrs. Ruth Sheehan, of the 
Friends,announced today. 


The Friends are asking 


for donations of books in 
good condition for the 
sale; books may be left at 
the Main Library, 224 
Chruch St... and in all 
branches where boxes will 
be set up to receive them. 
No magazines will be ac- 
cepted except National 


Geographics, Horizon, and 
American Heritage, Mrs. 


Sheehan said. 

“Persons who wish to 
donate books but have no 
transportation should call 
these numbers for Santa 
Cruz area pick-up—423- 
3149 or 426-3337,” Mrs. 
Sheehan said. “We will 
have pick-up numbers for 
other areas of the county 
later.”’ 


Fantastic HIGH Fidelity — 
Fantastic STEREO Value 


Here is the ultimate in stereo listening pleasure. 
The Beautiful Denon Compact Stereo Music System SALE 


—and the price is right. Includes everything you 


will find in units at twice the price. AM-FM stereo 
radio featuring 50 watts peak music power. FET 
transistor in front end. BSR record changer. Dia- 
mond needle. Full range of audio controls. FM 
stereo indicator. Stereo headphone receptacle. Two 
large speaker cabinets with 2 8” woofers and 2 
2V2" tweeters, plus a crossover network. Input for 
tape deck or cartridge player. 


Los Angeles, 
Hollywood-Burbank, 

and San Diego. 

So go. From San Jose. 

Call your campus rep, your 
travel agent,or PSA 


TEACH A BROTHER 
In a Black College 


The Southern Education Program is a non—profit 
placement clearinghouse for Black teachers. 


Placement is free of charge in any of 90 colleges 
where your education will do the most good. 


WRITE rae rany Rushing Dir. 


} 
4 


859'2 Hunter St. N.W. 


. . Atlanta, Georgia 30314 
Come in today and discover how MUCH high quality stereo enjoyment you can 04 


buy, and at such a low cost. 
$9.95 


ssh eames ik tks tate oe 


CAL JET CHARTERS 


EUROPE 1970 


“Don't be misied by lower prices — Fly with our rellabie charter group. 
investigate first. Don't be cancelled out at the last minute.” 


ALSO — See our nice selection of 
STEREO HEADPHONES priced from 


ON THE PLENTY ALL FLIGHTS VIA TRANS INTERNATIONAL AIRWAYS OR 
PACIFIC S a n 4 a Cc ru Z psp ieenl ya ea el crt ata baat te WITH COMPLIMENTARY 
ae 3 OF FREE RESTRICTED TO U C STUDENTS. FACULTY EMPLOYEES 
im i AND STAFF AND THEIR IMMEDIATE FAMILIES 
GARDEN apr oe ee 
1 | & WW) a lights Available as of Jan. 1, 1974 
LL p p Ss 8 a n ce P A R K i N G No.S532) LOS ANGE LUES/AMSTERDAM(Round Trt 
MA Tne se AU pst 2 Oe es ately no ah ny Ge e290 
426-0585 1531 Pacific Ave. 426-0585 No.533)> OAKLAND/AMSTERDAM(Round Trip) . 


dune: 14> Séptémber6., os 2 2 Bk FE 
No.534 LOS ANGELE-S/LONDON(Round Trip) 

dunce Sh Sepleniberyy aa wes vay di 2 ka Edy et - iere ORO 
No.4000 OAKLAND/AMSTIERDAM(Round Trip) | 

June 16 September 7 2 |. > my Gy LA289 


No.S35  OAKLAND/AMSTERDAM(Round Trip) 
CARNEGIE HALL — JE NESSES VILE STO ALES duncrieSepicnberl9: a8 oN. od Se OB ee 8 we eS ROH 
No.$36 NEW YORK/LONDON(Round Trip) 
bs arrangement with Jeunesses Vusieales of Leraed SHEE: SSCP MEIN DEL Ooi ett Ae Aaa ok a ee Reh 
: : No.537) LOS ANGE LES/AMSTE RDAM(Round Trip) 
June 30 September 2. .$299 


‘ h VIO es | No.4001- OAKLAND/LONDON/AMSTE RDAM/OAK LAND 
4 faneald SSeptember.24 Ga ee als, ho ka S ae 
No.400S OAKLAND/AMSTERDAM(Round Trip) 

July 2- August 10 ee or eS ee ‘ 3 ag Bos fe ®S299 
No.$S41 OAKLAND/AMSTI-RDAM(Round Trip) 
July 4- August 15 Sit eerie Be Pt Net ae 
No.538 OAKLAND/AMSTERDAM(Round Trip) 

Wun 24 sA pus es aw So ec. te he ee BAN Sige os B99 
No.4003, OAKLAND/LOS ANGELES/AMSTERDAM(Rnd. Trip) 
July’ 28-Aupust Qi. SJ ghee eid Se 4 . $299 
No.4004- ONEWAY OAKLAND/AMSTERDAM 
JUNCR2B TR Mey crt Barn eee ee Pe ae NEAT cane 
SPECIAL!! Inter - Europe Student Charter Flights 
In conjunction with Cal Jet Flights listed above at fantastically reduced 
rates. Student charters to India, Tunisia (North Africa), East Africa, 
‘ Turkey, Greece, Russia, Malta, and Israel (Tel Aviv) also availabl: 


Write; 
CAL JET CHARTERS ayes saa 


2150 Green St. 
ae Rrancinon: CA 94123 (after 6 and we ekends) 


Charters to Japan, Austrailia, Africa also available. 


MIRIAM ERIE 


JUDITH OLSON ato the piano 


FRIDAY, 10 APRIL 1970 = 


CROWN COLLEGE DINING HALL 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, SANTA CRUZ 


$169 


Admission $2.50 ($1.50 students) 


Tickets available UCSC Cultural and Recreation Office & Plaza Books & 
Stuff, 1301 Pacific Avenue, Santa Cruz 


COMMITTEE ON ARTS AND LECTURES, UCSC 


FRE E INTRODUCTORY 
SPEED READING 
LESSON... deiaies 


LEARN HOW YOU CAN READ FAST 
_ WITH EQUAL OR BETTER = 
| COMPREHENSION. 


@ You'LL DISCOVER VARIOUS STUDY @yov' 
Yov'LL ACTUALLY PARTICIPAT: 
METHODS AND PROCEDURES. : Air 


@ You'LL LEARN THE RATE OF YOUR READING SPEED. 
CALL NIKI 


UC 29-4 
SANTA CRUZ) Stes 


SCHEDULE ¢ 
INFORMATION 


